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position in the series ; i. e., x' is followed by x" which again is greater 
by the same ratio than x' — and so on. The type of causation is 
the same as before. Here the force of gravitation is spoken of as 
the cause ; but little, if anything, is known of the way in which this 
force arises and influences the motion of bodies. Hence we must 
confine our attention to the way in which the motion of bodies goes 
on under the influence of this force ; regarding the earlier displace- 
ment, velocity, acceleration, as, under that influence, determining the 
later displacement, etc. 

With an impulsive force, whose action ceases almost instantane- 
ously, the series of conditions after its action has ceased is one of 
uniform motion. The communication of the impulse may occur in 
any manner, and consequently will come under one of the types of 
causation later discussed. One of these is taken up in the next 
section. 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 



VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN ART AND IN RELIGION 1 

BETWEEN the profound and the commonplace the difference is 
obscurity of statement : a profundity is a commonplace formu- 
lated in strange or otherwise unintelligible terms. This must be my 
excuse for beginning with the trite remark that the world we live in 
is not one which was made for us, but one in which we happened. 
I say this with all due deference to idealists and other pious persons 
who believe that the trouble is only with us, and not at all with the 
world, and I wish I could agree with them. I can 't, because for one 
reason, if the world were actually as they think it, they could not 
think it as they do. Indeed, they could not think. For thinking 
arises always as reaction to discomfort, to pain, to uncertainty, to 
problems, and these could not exist in a world which was made for 
us. It is notable that those who believe it to be such devote most of 
their thinking to explaining the discrepancy between the world's 
seeming and the world's being. Their chief business, after proving 
that the world is all good, is solving "the problem of evil." Now if 
really there were no evil, this evil consequence could not have 
ensued : existence would have been a beatitude and not an adjustment, 
and thinking would have been self-absorbed contemplation, blissful 
intuition, not painful learning by the method of trial and error. 

1 Bead at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
1913. 
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What "might have been" does not, however, become, by force of a 
discursive demonstration that goodness alone exists and is real, and 
that hence evil is non-existence, unreality, appearance. The appear- 
ance of evil is in so far forth no less an evil and the best witnesses to 
its reality are the historic attempts to explain it away. For this 
appearance has a definite and inexpugnable character of its own, 
even as appearance, which can not be destroyed by subsumption 
under the "standpoint of the whole," "the absolute good," the 
"over-individual values"; and it can not be abolished by the epithet 
' ' appearance. ' ' To deny reality to evil only intensifies the evil, since 
it makes two "problems" grow where only one grew before and 
serves no end as a solution of the real problem how evil can be 
effectively abolished. 

Because of these considerations I hold myself safe in assuming 
that the world we live in was not made for us, and is, humanly 
speaking, open to improvement in a great many directions. It will 
be comparatively innocuous also to assume as a corollary that in so far 
as the world was made for mind, it has been made so by man : civili- 
zation is the adaptation of nature to human nature. And as a second 
corollary it may be safely assumed that the world does not stay made : 
civilization has brought its own problems and peculiar evils. 

All this apparently irrelevant talk is intended to suggest that the 
"problem of evil" can perhaps be best understood in the light of 
another problem : the problem, namely, of why men have created the 
problem of evil. For it is obvious that evil can be problematic only 
in an absolutely good world, and the idea of an absolutely good 
world is not a generalization upon experience, but a contradiction of 
experience. If there is a metaphysical "problem of values," hence, 
that problem may be restated as the "problem of why men contradict 
their own experience." 

The problem so put suggests its own solution: first of all, that 
nature and human nature are not compatible; that, consequently, 
conclusions are being forced by nature on human nature which 
human nature resents and rejects ; and that traits are being assigned 
to nature by human nature which nature does not possess, but which, 
if possessed, would make it congenial to human needs. All this is so 
platitudinous that I feel ashamed to say it, but then, how can one 
avoid platitudes without avoiding truth? And truth here is that 
what is called value has its seat necessarily in human nature, and 
that what is called existence has its seat necessarily in nature, of 
which human nature is a part, and apart. Existence, hence, is by 
no necessity a content of value. Non-human existence becomes valu- 
able by its bearing on humanity, and value is relation to conscious- 
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ness, is consciousness. 2 Existence is wider than consciousness and 
independent of it : where consciousness exists value exists, but where 
existence occurs value need not and in most cases does not occur. 
Value is a specific kind of existence among other existences. When 
it is said that value is non-existent nothing more is meant than that 
the nature of value is not coincident and coexistent with the nature 
of other existences, just as when it is said that a thing is not red, 
the meaning is that red is not copresent with other qualities. Con- 
versely, value may be said to be existent in nature when nature and 
human nature, mind, are in any respect harmonious or identical. 
"What human nature tries to force upon nature must be, by implica- 
tion, non-existent value, so that the nature of value must be held 
inseparable from the nature of mind. 

It follows that value is, in origin and character, completely irra- 
tional. At the foundations of our existence it is the relation between 
their objects and our major instincts, our appetites, our feelings, our 
desires, our ambitions, — most clearly, the self -regarding instinct and 
the instincts of nutrition, reproduction, and gregariousness. Con- 
cerning them, as "William James writes, ' ' Science may come and con- 
sider their ways and find that most of them are useful. But it is 
not for the sake of their utility that they are followed, but because 
at the moment of following them we feel that that is the only appro- 
priate and natural thing to do. Not one man in a billion, when 
taking his dinner, ever thinks of utility. He eats because the food 
tastes good and makes him want more. If you ask him why he should 
want to eat more of what tastes like that, instead of revering you as 
a philosopher, he will probably laugh at you for a fool. The connec- 
tion between the savory sensation and the act it awakens is for him 
absolute and selbstverstandlich, an a priori synthesis of the most per- 
fect sort, needing no proof but its own evidence. ... To the meta- 
physician alone can such questions occur as '"Why do we smile when 
pleased, and not scowl ? Why are we unable to talk to a crowd as we 
talk to a single friend ? Why does a particular maiden turn our wits 
upside down?' The common man can only say 'of course we smile, 
of course our heart palpitates at the sight of a crowd, of course we 
love the maiden, that beautiful soul clad in that perfect form, so 
palpably and flagrantly made from all eternity to be loved. ' And so, 
probably, does each animal feel about the particular things it tends 
to do in the presence of particular objects. ... To the broody hen 
the notion would probably seem monstrous that there should be a 
creature in the world to whom a nestful of eggs was not the utterly 
fascinating and precious and never-to-be-too-much-sat-upon object it 

2 Cf. my paper ' ' Goodness, Cognition, and Beauty, ' ' this Journal, Vol. IX., 
page 253. 
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is to her." In sum, fundamental values are relations, responses, atti- 
tudes, immediate, simple, subjectively obvious, and irrational. But 
everything else becomes valuable or rational only by reference to 
them. 

Study them or the others empirically, 3 and they appear as types 
of specific behavior, simple or complicated, involving a strong emo- 
tional tone, and aggregates of connected ideas, more or less system- 
atized. In the slang of the new medical psychology which has done 
so much to uncover their method and mechanism, they are called 
"complexes"; ethics has called them interests, and that designation 
will do well enough. They are the primary and morally ultimate 
efficacious units of which human nature is constituted, and it is in 
terms of the world's bearing upon their destiny that we evaluate 
nature and judge her significance in worth. 

Now in interest, the important thing is emotional tone. What- 
ever else is sharable, that is not. It is the very stuff of our attitudes, 
our acceptances and rejections of the world and its contents, the very 
essence of the relations we bear to these. That these relations shall 
be identical for any two human beings requires that the two shall be 
identical : two persons can not hold the same relation to the same or 
different objects any more than two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time. Hence, all our differences and disagree- 
ments. Mere numerical density compels us to act as separate 
centers, to value things with reference to separate interests, to orient 
our worlds severally, and with ourselves as centers. This orienting 
is the relating of the environment to our interests, the establishment 
of our worlds of value. However much they may cross and inter- 
penetrate, coincide they never can. 

Our interests, furthermore, are possibly as numerous as our reflex 
ares. Each may, and most do, constitute distinct and independent 
valuations of their objects, to which they respond, and each, with 
these objects, remains an irreducible system. But reflex arcs and 
interests do not act alone. They act like armies ; they are integrated, 
and when so integrated their valuations fuse and constitute the more 
complex and massive feelings, pleasures and pains, the emotions of 
anger, of fear, of love; the sentiments of respect, of admiration, of 
sympathy. They remain, through all degrees of complexity, appraise- 
ments of the environment, as subject to empirical examination by 
the psychologist as the environment itself by the physicist. 

With a difference, however, a fundamental difference. When you 
have an emotion you can not yourself examine it. Effectively as the 

sCf. Thorndike, "The Original Nature of Man"; S. Freud, "Die Traum- 
deutung, Psychopathologie des Alltagsleben, " " The Origin and Development of 
Psycho-analysis," etc.; MoDougall, "Social Psychology." 
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mind may work in sections, it can not with sanity be divided against 
itself nor long remain so. A feeling can not be had and examined at 
the same time. And though the investigator who studies the nature 
of red does not become red, the investigator who studies the actual 
emotion of anger does tend to become angry. Emotion is infectious; 
anger begets anger; fear, fear; love, love; hate, hate; actions, rela- 
tions, attitudes, when actual, integrate and fuse : to know them is to 
have them, while to know things is simply to have a relation to them. 
The same object may be both loved and hated, desired or spurned, by 
different minds at the same time or by the same mind at different 
times. One, for example, values whiskey positively, approaches, ab- 
sorbs it, aims to increase its quantity and sale ; another apprehends it 
negatively, turns from it, strives to oust it from his world. Then 
according to these direct and immediate valuations of whiskey, its 
place in the common world of the two minds will be determined. To 
save or to destroy it, they may seek to destroy each other. Even 
similar positive valuation of the object might imply this mutual 
repugnance and destruction. Thus, rivals in love : they enhance and 
glorify the same woman, but as she is not otherwise sharable, 
they strive to eliminate each other. Throughout the world of values 
the numerical difference of the seats or centers of value, whatever 
their identity otherwise, keeps them ultimately inimical. They may 
terminate in a common object, but they originate in different souls 
and they are related to the object like two magnets to the same piece 
of iron that lies between them. Most of what is orderly in society 
and in science is the outcome of the adjustment of just such opposi- 
tions : our civilization is an unstable equilibrium of objects, through 
the cooperation, antipathy, and fusion of value-relations. 

Individuals are no better off; personality is constructed in the 
same way. If, indeed, the world had been made for us, we might 
have been spared this warfare to man upon earth. Life might have 
been the obvious irrational flow of bliss so vividly described by 
William James, nature and human nature would have been one; 
bridging the gulf between them would never have become a task for 
the tender-minded among philosophers. Unfortunately our mere 
numerical difference, the mere numerical difference of the interests 
which compose our egos, makes the trouble, so that we are compelled 
to devote most of our lives to converting the different into the same. 
The major part of our instincts serve this function recognizably, 
e. g., nutrition, and the "higher powers" do so no less, if not so 
obviously. Generalization is nothing more, thinking nothing else. 
It is the assimilation of many instances into one form, law, or pur- 
pose ; the preservation of established contents of value, just as nutri- 
tion is the preservation of life by means of the conversion of foreign 
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matter into the form and substance of the body. By bowels and by 
brain, what is necessary, what will feed the irrationally given inter- 
est, is preserved and consumed: the rest is cast off as waste, as 
irrelevance, as contradiction. 

And this is all that a mind is — an affair of saving and rejecting, 
of valuing with a system of objects of which a living body and its 
desires and operations, its interests, are focal and the objects mar- 
ginal, for its standard. Mind, thus, is neither simple, nor immutable, 
nor stable; a thing to be "changed," "confused," "cleared," 
"made-up," "trained." One body, I have written elsewhere,* "in 
the course of its lifetime, has many minds, only partially united. 
Men are all too often "of two minds." The unity of a mind de- 
pends on its consistent pursuit of one interest, although we then call 
it narrow ; or on the cooperation and harmony of its many interests. 
Frequently two or more minds may struggle for the possession of the 
same body, that is, the body may be divided between two elaborately 
systematized tendencies to act. The beginning of such a division 
occurs wherever there is difficulty in deciding between alternative 
modes of behavior : the end is to be observed in those cases of dual or 
multiple personality in which the body has ordered so great a collec- 
tion of objects and systematized so large a collection of interests in 
such typically distinct ways as to have set up for itself different and 
opposed "minds." On the other hand, two or fifty or a million 
bodies may be "of the same mind." 

Unhappily, difference of mind, diversity and conflict of interests, 
is quite as fundamental, if not more so, as sameness of mind, coopera- 
tion and unity of interests. This the philosophic tradition sufficiently 
attests. To Plato man is at once a protean beast, a lion, and an 
intellect; the last having for its proper task to rule the first and to 
regulate the second. According to the Christian tradition man is 
at once flesh and spirit, eternally in conflict with one another, and the 
former is to be mortified that the latter may have eternal life. 
Common sense divides us into head and heart, never quite at peace 
with one another. There is no need of piling up citations. Add to 
the inward disharmonies of mind its incompatibilities with the en- 
vironment, and you perceive at once how completely it is, from 
moment to moment, a theater and its life a drama of which the inter- 
ests that compose it are at once protagonists and directors. The 
catastrophe of this unceasing drama is always that one or more of 
the players is driven from the stage of conscious existence. "It may 
be that the environment — social conditions, commercial necessity, 
intellectual urgency, allies of other interests — will drive it off; it 
may be that its own intrinsic unpleasantness will banish it, will put 
* This Journal, Vol. IX., page 256. 
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it out of the mind ; whatever the cause, it is put out. Putting it out 
does not, however, end the drama; putting it out serves to com- 
plicate the drama. For the 'new psychology' shows that whenever 
an interest or a desire or impulsion is put out of the mind, it is 
really, if not extirpated, put into the mind; it is driven from the 
conscious level of existence to the unconscious. It retains its force 
and direction, only its work now lies underground. Its life hence- 
forward consists partly in a direct oppugnance to the inhibitions that 
keep it down, partly in burrowing beneath and around them and 
seeking out unwonted channels of escape." Since life is long sup- 
pressions accumulate, the mass of an existence of feeling and desire 
tends to become composed entirely of these suppressions, layer upon 
layer, and every interest in the aggregate striving to attain place in 
the daylight of consciousness. 

Now empirically and metaphysically, no one interest is more ex- 
cellent than any other. Repressed or patent, each is either in a com- 
pletely indifferent universe, or before the bar of an absolute justice 
or under the domination of an absolute and universal good, entitled 
to its free fulfilment and maintenance. Each is a form of the good ; 
the essential content of each is good. That any are not fulfilled, 
but repressed, is a fact to be recorded, not an appearance to be ex- 
plained away. And it may turn out that the existence of the fact 
may explain the effort to explain it away. For where interests are 
in conflict with each other or with reality, and where the loser is not 
extirpated, its revenge may be just this self-fulfilment in unreality, 
in idea, which philosophies of absolute value offer it. Dreams, some 
of the arts, religion, and philosophy may indeed be considered as 
such fulfilments, worlds of luxuriant self-realization of all that part 
of our nature which the harsh conjunctions with the environment 
overthrow and suppress. They are ideal reconstructions of the sur- 
rounding evil of the world into forms of the good. In them humanity 
has its freest play and amplest expression. 

This is most specifically true of philosophy. The environment 
with which philosophy concerns itself is nothing less than the whole 
universe ; its content is, within the history of its dominant tradition, 
absolutely general and abstract ; it is, of all great human enterprises, 
even religion, least constrained by the direction and march of events, 
the mandate of circumstance. Like music, it expresses most truly 
the immediate and intrinsic interests of the mind, its native bias and 
its inward goal. It is constituted, for this reason, of the so-called 
"normative" sciences, envisaging the non-existent as real, forcing 
upon nature pure values, forms of the spirit incident to life in this 
world, unmixed with baser matter. To formulate ultimate stand- 
ards, to be completely and utterly lyrical is the prerogative of phil- 
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osophy alone. As these standards reappear in all other reconstruc- 
tions of the environment and most clearly in art and in religion, 
it is pertinent to ennumerate them, and to indicate briefly their 
bearing on existence. 

It is obvious that to a mind constituted as is the human mind a 
fundamental normation must be unity. The history of philosophy 
from Thales to Bergson is significantly unanimous in its attempts to 
prove that the world is, somehow, through and through one. That 
the oneness requires proof is prima facie evidence that it is a value, 
a desiderate, not an existence. And how valuable it is may be seen 
merely in the fact that it derealized the inner conflict of interests, 
the incompatibilities between nature and man, the uncertainties of 
knowledge, and the certainties of evil, and substitutes therefor the 
ultimate happy unison which the identity of the different compels. 

Unity is the common desiderate of philosophic systems of all 
types, neutral, materialistic, idealistic. But the dominant tradition 
has tended to think this unity in terms of interest, of spirit, of 
mentality. It has tended, in a word, to assimilate nature to human 
nature, to identify things with the values of things, to envisage the 
world in the image of man. To it, the world is all spirit, ego, or 
idea ; and if not such through and through, then entirely subservient, 
in its unhumanized parts, to the purposes and interests of ego, idea, 
or spirit. Why, is obvious. A world of which the substance is such is 
a totality of interest and purpose which faces no conflict and has 
no enemy. It is fulfilment even before it is need, and need, indeed, 
is only illusion. Again, mind is more at home with mind than with 
things: the pathetic fallacy is the most inevitable and the most 
general. Although the totality of spirit is conceived as good, that is, 
as actualizing all our desiderates and ideals, it would still be felt, 
that, even if the totality were evil, and not God, but the Devil ruled 
the roost, the world so constituted is a better world than one utterly 
non-spiritual. We can understand and be at home with malevolence : 
it offers at least the benefits of similarity, of companionship, of inti- 
mateness; but no horror can be greater than that of utter aliency. 
How much of religion turns with a persistent tropism to the consid- 
eration of the devil and his works, and how much it has fought his 
elimination from the cosmic scheme ! And the philosophic tradition, 
though it has cared less for the devil, has predominantly repudiated 
aliency. 

That eternity shall be used to complete unity and spirituality as 
cosmic desiderates follows from its nature. In content either a 
meaningless negation, not-time, of the same character as not-man or 
not-donkey, or a designation of the persistence of quality, it is at 
bottom the assurance that value-forms can not and will not be altered 
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in character and in relation to man. There is no recorded attempt 
to prove that evil is eternal : eternity is eternity of the good alone. 

Unity, spirituality, and eternity, then, are the value-forms which 
the dominant philosophic tradition designates as the foundation and 
metaphysical reality of universal nature. Of man, it posits immor- 
tality and freedom, and even materialistic systems have in some 
form tended to conserve these goods. For the desiderative character 
of immortality, no argument is necessary. With freedom, however, 
the case is different. The controversy over "free-will," the casuistic 
entanglement of this ideal with the notion of responsibility, and its 
theological development in the problem of the relation of an omnip- 
otent god to a recalcitrant creature, have so much obscured its pri- 
mal significance that it is worth while pointing out how esentially 
the ideal of freedom is compensatory. It is an ideal that could have 
arisen only in the face of obstruction to action directed toward ful- 
filling and satisfying interests. Even deterministic solutions of the 
artificial "problem of freedom" are in fact nothing more than the 
removal of obstructions. Spinoza's solution is typical, and its form 
is that of all idealisms as well. It ensues by way of identification of 
the obstruction's interests with those of the obstructee: the world 
becomes the ego or the ego the world, with nothing outside to hinder 
or to interfere. In the absolute existence is value de facto; in fact, 
de jure. 

Is any proof necessary that these value-forms are not the con- 
tents of the daily life? If it is, why this unvarying succession of 
attempts to prove that they are the contents of the daily life, that 
goes by the name of history of philosophy? In fact, experience as 
it comes from moment to moment is not one, harmonious and orderly, 
but multifold, discordant, and chaotic. Its stuff is not spirit, but 
stones and railway wrecks and volcanoes and Mexico and waters 
and trees and stars and mud. It is not eternal, but changes from 
instant to instant and from season to season. Actually, men do not 
live forever; death is a fact, and immortality is literally as well as 
in philosophic discourse not so much an aspiration for the continuity 
of life as an aspiration for the elimination of death, purely immortal- 
ity. Actually the will is not free, each interest encounters obstruc- 
tion, no interest is completely satisfied, all are ultimately cut off by 
death. 

Such are the general features of all human experience, by age 
unwithered, and with infinite variety forever unstaled. The tradi- 
tional philosophic treatment of them is to deny their reality, to call 
them appearance, and to satisfy the generic human interest which 
they oppose and repress by means of the historic reconstruction in 
imaginative dialectic of a world constituted by these most generalized 
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value-forms and to eulogize the reconstruction with the epithet 
"reality." When, in the course of human events, such reconstruc- 
tion becomes limited to the biography of particular individuals, is an 
expression of their concrete and unique interests, is lived and acted 
on, it is called paranoia. The difference is not one of kind, but of 
concreteness, application, and individuality. Such a philosophy 
applied in the daily life is a madness, like Christian science : kept in 
its proper sphere, it is a fine art, the finest and most human of the 
arts, a reconstruction in discourse of the whole universe, in the 
image of the free human spirit. Philosophy is reasonable because it 
is so unpersonal, abstract, and general, like music; because, in spite 
of its labels, its reconstructions remain sure desiderates and value- 
forms and are not confused with and substituted for existence. But 
philosophers often have the delusion that the substitutions are 
actually made. 

It is the purity of the value-forms imagined in philosophy that 
makes philosophy normative. The arts, which it judges, have an 
identical origin and an indistinguishable intent, but they are prop- 
erly its subordinates because they have not its purity. They, too, 
aim at remodeling discordant nature into harmony with human 
nature. They, too, are dominated by value-forms which shall satisfy 
as nearly as possible all interests, shall liberate and fulfil all repres- 
sions, and supply to our lives that unity, eternity, spirituality, and 
freedom, of our central desire. But where philosophy merely negates 
the concrete stuff of experience and defines its reality in terms of 
desire alone, the arts acknowledge the reality of immediate experi- 
ence, accept it as it comes, eliminating, adding, molding, until the 
values desiderated become existent in the concrete immediacies of 
experience as such. Art does not substitute values for existences by 
changing their roles and calling one appearance and the other 
reality: art converts values into existences, it realizes values, inject- 
ing them into nature as far as may be. It does not claim for its re- 
sults greater reality than nature's. It claims for its results greater 
immediate harmony with human interests than nature. The propi- 
tious reality of the philosopher is the unseen : the harmonious reality 
of the artist must be sensible. Philosophy says that apparent actual 
evil is merely apparent : art compels potential apparent good actually 
to appear. Philosophy realizes fundamental values transcendentally, 
beyond experience : art realizes them immediately within experience. 

How completely it does so descriptions of the esthetic encounter 
make clear. The artist's business is to create the other object in the 
encounter, and this object, in Miss Puffer's words, is such that "the 
organism is in a condition of repose of the highest possible tone, 
functional efficiency, enhanced life. The personality is brought into 
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a state of unity and self -completeness. " The object, when appre- 
hended, awakens the active functioning of the whole organism 
directly and harmoniously with itself, cuts it off from the surround- 
ing world, shuts that world out, and forms a complete, harmonious, 
and self-sufficient system, peculiar and unique in the fact that there 
is no passing from this deed into further adaptation with the object. 
Struggle and change are at an end, and whatever activity now goes 
on feels self-conserving, spontaneous, free. The need of readjust- 
ment has disappeared, and with it the feeling of strain, obstruction, 
and resistance which is its sign. There is nothing but the object, and 
that is possessed, completely, satisfyingly, and as if forever. Art, in 
a word, supplies an environment from which strife, foreignness, ob- 
struction, and death are eliminated. To this environment the mind 
finds itself completely and harmoniously adapted by the initial act 
of perception. In the world of art, value and existence are one. 

If art may be said to create values, religion has been said to con- 
serve them. But the values conserved are not those created: they 
are the values postulated by philosophy as metaphysical reality. 
"Whereas, however philosophy substitutes these values for the world 
of experience, religion makes them continuous with the world of 
experience. For religion value and existence are on the same level, 
but value is more potent and environs existence, directing it for its 
own ends. The unique content of religion, hence, is a specific imagi- 
native extension of the environment with value-forms: the visible 
world is extended at either end by heaven and hell; the world of 
minds, by God, satan, angels, demons, saints, and so on. But where 
philosophy imaginatively abolishes existence in behalf of value, where 
art realizes values in existence, religion tends to control and to 
escape the environment which exists by means of the environment 
which is postulated. The aim of religion is salvation from sin. 
Salvation is escape from experience to heaven and the bosom of God : 
while hell is the compensatory readjustment of inner quality to outer 
condition for the alien and the enemy, without the knowledge of 
whose existence life in heaven could not be complete. 

In religion, hence, the conversion of the repressed array of inter- 
ests into ideal value-forms is less radical and abstract than in philos- 
ophy, and less checked by fusion with existence than in art. Hence 
religion is at the same time more carnal and less reasonable than 
philosophy and art. Its history and protagonists exhibit a closer 
kinship to what is called insanity — that being, in essence, the substi- 
tution in actual life of the creatures of the imagination which satisfy 
the repressed needs for those of reality which repress them. It is a 
somnambulism which intensifies rather than abolishes the contrast 
between what is desired and what must be accepted. It offers itself 
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rather as a refuge from reality than a control of it, and its develop- 
ment as an institution has turned on the creation and use of devices 
to make this escape feasible. For religion, therefore, the perception 
that the actual world, whatever its history, is now not adapted to 
human nature, is the true point of departure. Thus religion takes 
more account of experience than compensatory philosophy; it does 
not derealize existent evil. The outer conflict between human nature 
and nature, the inner conflict between the interests that constitute 
human nature, are expressed in the idea of sin. The desired abolition 
of these conflicts, the salvation, are expressed in the ideas of heaven 
and reunion with God. The machinery of this abolition, i. e., the re- 
union of the divided, the conversion of the different into the same, — 
is the furniture of religious symbols and ceremonials — myths, bap- 
tisms, sacraments, prayers, and sacrifices: and all these are at the 
same time instruments and expressions of desires. God is literally 
"the conservation of values." 5 "God's life in eternity," writes 
Aristotle, who here dominates the earlier tradition, "is that which 
we enjoy in our best moments, but are unable to possess permanently : 
its very being is delight. And as actual being is delight, so the 
various functions of waking, perceiving, thinking, are to us the 
pleasantest parts of our life. Perfect and absolute thought is of per- 
fect and absolute things. . . . And what God possesses is just this 
absolute vision of perfection." 6 Even the most somnambulistic of 
the transcendental philosophies has repeated, not improved upon 
Aristotle. "The highest conceptions that I get from experience of 
what goodness and beauty are," writes Royce, "the noblest life that 
I can imagine, the completest blessedness that I can think of, all 
these are but faint suggestions of a truth that is infinitely realized in 
the Divine, that knows all truth. Whatever perfection there is sug- 
gested in these things, that he must fully know and experience." 

What religion demands of these ultimate value-forms is that they 
shall work and its life as an institution depends upon making them 
work. Christian science becomes a refuge from the failure of science, 
magic from mechanism, and by means of them and their kind, blissful 
immortality, complete self-fulfilment, is to be attained — after death, 
There is a happy life beyond, but it is beyond life. In fact, although 
religion confuses value and existence, it localizes the great value- 
forms outside of existence. Its history is on the one side a history of 
the retreat and decimation of the gods from the world, a movement 
from animism and pluralism to transcendentalism and monism; and 
on the other, of an elaboration and extension of institutional devices 

BCf. my paper, "Is Belief Essential in Eeligion?" Int. Jour. Ethics, Oc- 
tober, 1910. 

« ' ' Metaphysics, ' ' Book Lambda. 
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by which the saving value-forms are to be made and kept operative 
in the world. In so far forth, religion has been an art and its asso- 
ciation with the arts has been notorious. But in so far as it has 
tried to make values operative without making them existent, it has 
been a magic. It has ignored the actual causes and nature and his- 
tory of things, and has substituted for them non-existent desirable 
causes, ultimately deducible to a single, eternal, beneficent spirit, 
omnipotent and free. To convert these into existences, an operation 
which is the obvious intent of much contemporary thinking in reli- 
gion, 7 it must however give up the assumption that they already 
exist qua spirit. But when religion gives up that assumption, relig- 
ion gives up the ghost. 

In religion, hence, value is non-existent and is said to exist. In 
art existence is without value and is converted into value. Art makes 
actual existences over into actual values ; religion makes actual values 
over into hypothetical existences. 

H. M. Kallen. 

Univeesitt of Wisconsin. 
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Probleme der Sozialphilosophie. Robert Miohels. Leipzig und Berlin: 

B. G. Teubner. 1914. Pp. 208. 

The author's purpose as announced in the foreword of this little 
volume is twofold, namely, to emphasize that social problems still exist 
in spite of the tomes written upon them, and incidentally to throw light 
upon their solutions without attempting an exhaustive treatment. With 
this end in view he has discussed the following topics: cooperation, eu- 
genics, caste, progress, coquetry, the proletariat, the future of the nobility, 
the international bourgeoisie and the relations of economics to politics. 

On the whole the author has accomplished his purpose. He has given 
us a series of interesting discussions in which, however, he has allowed 
himself the greatest freedom of method, due to the fact, perhaps, that he 
intends to stimulate and suggest rather than to offer final results. His 
thought is needlessly obscured at times by long and involved sentences 
where subject and predicate are separated by fifty and sixty words. Some 
sentences, covering the better part of a page, give the impression that the 
writer began and doggedly continued them until he had written himself 
dry on that particular phase of his thought. Thought and style are good 
illustrations of the proverbially German Mangel an Formsinn. 

Undoubtedly the chief attraction of the book is its freshness and con- 
creteness. Sachliehkeit is the dominant characteristic of the writer's 

iCf. E. B. Perry, "The Moral Economy"; E. S. Ames, "The Psychology 
of Beligious Experience"; J. H. Leuba, "A Psychological Study of Religion." 



